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FACULTY PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENTS 
K. Faculty Definition :f Desirable Sviden* Traits 

Abstract 

T :>3 primary purpose of this study was to det'tnr.ine student traits that 
faculty as; toe i ate vlth desirability, separate and apart fr..r; tuoso reflected 
:y the traditional acaderrr* ? achievement indices. 

Ratir.-u of stu.le.ut s on 80 variables, including a hr : ; do.- i r?.bility 
variable, vero cbtainea, tucetner with high rciiool au. 1 . , olle- , e yrale aver ty.es 
and SAT scores. The resulting 84 x 84 convlaticr mat‘.:x vas factored by the 
diagonal method, using pre'iso ^ommunali i y estimates f f.u a jet orate factor 
suulysic. Tr this case, the procedure permits* part Isi-iing ul the variance 
in desirability and the other variables which is at ti i lutal 1 o academic 
performance, and definition of residual desirability in terms of relation- 
ship of the residual of the other variation to desirability apart from ac- 
ademic performance. Tre diagonal fact or it: med had v:ac. also used to examine 
: he content, including academic perfonnar.ee, of general desirability, and 
tc define desirability separate and apart from SAT and academic performance. 

Ratings of intellectual ability ard values, motivation, an 1 creativity, 

\b veil as actual grade point average, veve found *o be related to general 
desirability ratings. Desirability apart from grades, ucvever, appears 
to consist of suen traits as likableness, ethicality, <.peu-mindedr.ess, 
altruism, maturity, and self-insight, although rai ings uf intellectual 
ability and values have components related to grader and to desirability apart 
from grades . Ability as measured by the SAT, though reasonably related to 
perfcrLTiar.ee, appears to have negative relationship to desirability apart from 
grades „ 
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FACULTY PERCEPTIONS OF STUDENTS 



II. Faculty Definition of Desirable Student Traits 
The Origin 

The study from which this report is drawn was begun in 1957 by the Edu- 
cational Testing Service arid eight cooperating institutions (Amherst, 
Caltech, Cornell, Dartmouth, MIT, RPI, Rutgers, and Stanford), with initial 
support from the Sloan Foundation and later support by the College Entrance 
Examination Board and Educational Testing Service. The general purpose of 
the long-term research is to establish a reliable, valid, and relevant cri- 
terion or criterion-complex of success in college beyond that afforded by 
direct measures of academic performance (grade -point average or scores on 
conventional achievement tests)* 

There are a number of reasons why such a research wou3.d se.?m useful. 

One has to do with the question of the adequacy of the traditional criteria 
(grades or fact of graduation) in encompassing all of the important goals of 
higher education. From this perspective, there may be implications for more 
useful specification of goals and more effective evaluation of the total 
growth experience* How well does the composite of assigned grades, instruc- 
tor by instructor and course by course, add up to what the total college ex- 
perience should be concerned with? Are there elements therein that may be 
antithetical (or simply irrelevant) to later contribution to self or society 
that the college experience should \ errait the individual to make? What 
growth beyond that reflected by grade average is a conscious, contrived (if 
unspecified) part of the college goals, and what is mere happenstance? 

A second reason for concern with the criterion problem grows out of 
modern selective admissions problems and practices. That there is little 
O 
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change in the picture provided by Harris T ( 19^0 ) review of academic predic- 
tion studies prior to 19^0 is attested by the more recent review by Fishman 
and Pasanella (i960). The only selection tools that have widespread employ- 
ment and that have clearly proved their value are measures of scholastic 
aptitude and achievement. Vet, their value has been tested in almost all 
instances against an academic g^ade-e.verage criterion. With no substantial 
improvement in predictability over the last four decades, despite the versa- 
tility psychologists have shown in contriving potential predictors, the 
problem may lie in the criterion. 

In a study of prediction of achievement in a Naval gunnery school, 
Froderiksen (l95*+, P* 93) found that a test of reading comprehf ns ion had the 
highest validity for predicting grades, though course objectives were ex- 
pressed in terms of manual performance and the prediction batteiy included 
tests of mechanical knowledge and performance. Examination revealed that 
grades were based on tests of content of technical manuals; with revision of 
this criterion to reflect more faithfully the instructional goals, the more 
reasonable predictors worked and the validities for the reading comprehension 
test shrunk. The point is, of course, that we may be predicting grades as 
they are, rather than as they might (or should) be. Our acts of faith in 
perpetuating personality theories and tests related to desirable growth and 
achievement may be more likely substantiated against criteria reflecting ap- 
plication of these qualities. 

The case for looking for additional qualities that may be employed as 
criteria is made more urgent by those highly selective institutions, now 
oversupplied with applicants qualified on SAT, that need other means of 
different! iting among prospective students. Admissions directors, reflecting 
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faculty and administrative concern, have become vocal in citing interest in 
qualities or characteristics beyond those measured by SAT and the high school 
rank* Yet, there is little agreement as to what these qualities may be and 
active debate as to how in these structures a freshman class should be con- 
stituted if indeed these student traits be subject to manipulation by selec- 
tive admissions. Past experience would indicate that the problem is not 
likely to be solved by fresh zeal in tried -but -disproved methods such as inter 
view by admissions people, or by new pitches for old personality tests by 
their dedicated psychologist authors* Criterion qualities must first be 
carefully established. 

It is lor these reasons that this series of criterion-definition studies 
was launched. 



Purpose of the Present Study 



One high priority source of definition of desirable student traits is 
the teaching faculty. Not only do they control, within limits set, by insti- 
tutional philosophy and administrative pressures, the flow of students 
through the institution, but also they represent a knowledge of the disci- 
plines to be taught and their prerequisites; more than anyone else, they have 
firsthand contact with the growth-inducing process and the students immersed 
in this experience. 

Faculty traditionally and officially report their evaluation of students 
through the grading system. Yet, the values of instructors may extend beyond 
those qualities amenable to assessment within the evaluative structure, or be 
yond those that can be incorporated into a single unit of instruction- For 
example, humanities faculty are believed to value interest in ideas; however, 
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it iw conceivable that "bright or grade -motivated students can perform veil 
on practicable course requirements without deep, personal involvement in 
ideological issues* Similarly, independent study beyond course requirements 
may be valued but not reflected in grades. 

This report is the second in a series concerned with the source, con- 
tent, structure, reliability, validity, and relevance of faculty perceptions 
of desirable student traits. Specifically, the analyses presented herein 
are directed toward the specification of personal qualities that faculty 
value in students, and, most particularly those that are not related to aca- 
demic performance as measured by grades. 

Procedure 

The Development of the Hating Scales 

The development of the rating scales employed in the present analysis 
is described in detail in the first report in this series (Davis, 1964a). 

In brief, however, the work began with the solicitation f ; om faculty of free 
verbal descriptions of highly desirable and highly undesirable students, 
each at a specified variety of academic performance levels. A first rating 
scale was drawn from a sample of traits suggested by thematic analysis of 
this material, employed in new study, and refined by factor analytic methods 
and the later incorporation of additional traits from the original source 
material. The result was a second experimental rating scale, hereinafter 
referred to as the Student Rating Form (SRF), containing bipolar traits 
for rating on a five* point continuum. This form was employed iri the present 
analysis as the basic source of data. 
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The Sample 



In each of the eight participating institutions, a randcm sample of 
male upperclassmen was drawn to yield an TJ of from 90 to 65 subjects for 
each institution. At one institution (Amherst), an additional random sample 
of freshmen was drawn. Haters for all students were assigned by random 
selection from each student’s official class schedule for the last term of 
the academic year (1961-62); attempts were made to obtain two raters for each 
student (except at Dartmouth, where every current teaching faculty member for 
each student, as well as his major advisor, was solicited). Where class 
size, hostility of instructor toward the study, inaccuracies in the official 
class schedule, or other circumstances obviated participation, attempts were 
made through an institutional representative to locate other faculty members 
to serve as replacement raters. 

For each of the 80 basic items, the rater was given the opportunity to 
check an "unknown" box if he felt he had insufficient .mow ledge cf the stu- 
dent with regard to that particular trait* Those rating forms with more than 
50$ of the items thus marked were excluded from the present analysis. The 
original numbers of students and raters against the final numbers meeting 
the 50$ completion criterion are shown in Table 1. Table 2 shows the compo- 
sition of the sample of faculty by teaching field. Thus, the present study 
is based on 6 96 ratings involving 398 students and ^07 faculty members from 
eight institutions. 

The Conditions of Rating 

Faculty members selected as raters were approached by nail shortly after 
the beginning of the final term of the 1961-62 academic year, with a brief 
request for participation, the name of the student or students to be rated, 
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^Reflect s inability to obtain ratings for all reasons, including refusal of initially assigned rater. 
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r i \ble 2 

Rat;r 's According to Teaching Field of Rater? 
(50$ Completion Sample) 



Department 


No. Ratings 


$ of 


Total 


Engineering : 


Electrical 


42 


6.0 




Mechanics 1 & related fields 


37 


9-3 




Civil & related fields 


24 


3-9 




Chemical 


18 


2.6 




Others 


34 


4.9 




All Engineering Fields 


155 




22.3 


humanities: 


English fic Comparative Literature 


81 


11.6 




Modern Sc Romance Languages 


to 


7,2 




Philosophy & Religion 


29 


4.2 




Art Sc Music 


20 


2.9 




Misc. (Classics, Greek, Humanities) 


8 


1.1 




All Humanities 


188 




27*0 


Natural Sciences: 


Physics & Astronomy 


38 


5*5 




Biology Sc Zoology 


28 


4.0 




Mathematics 


28 


4.0 




Chemistry 


26 


3.7 




Geology & related fields 


l4 


2.0 




All Natural Sciences 


134 




19-2 


Nonacademic & Education: 


Military & related sciences 


2 C 


2.9 




Education & Health & Fnysical 


18 


2.6 




Education 




Drama & Speech 


16 


2.3 




All Nonacademic Sc Education 


94 




7.8 


Social Sciences; 


History 


96 


8.1 




Economics 


50 


7.2 




Political Science 


21 


3*0 




Psychology 


17 


2.4 




Misc. Social Studies 


17 


2.4 




All Social Sciences 


l 6 l 




23-1 


Miscellaneous {administrative or 
unknown ) 


4 • 4 


.6 


.6 


TOTALS : 


6 96 


100 . 0 $ 
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and a sample rating form- It vas hoped that this procedure would permit- some 
opportunity for each rater tc get to know tne student by the time the actual 
ratings were required. Shortly before final exams , the actual request, final 
forms for rating, an.i instructions were transmitted ho each faculty member 
who had not indicated unwillingness or inability to participate; follow-ups 
by mail, and in some cases an ultimate ph°ne call fror.; a local 1 stitutional 
represc itative, were used to insure as complete a 'response as possible. Ul- 
timately, 7136 of those faculty members approached returned a completed rating 
fern (Tab If.? l). 

Statist i cal Treatment of Pat a 

Treating each set of ratings as a unit, interc •_ rrelaticns among the 80 
rating scale items were computed, together with the intercorrelations among 
these items and SAT-V, SAT-M, High School Rank -in -Class (HSR), and Freshman 
Grade-Point Average (GPA) of the student rated. (The two measures of aca- 
demic standing were first transmuted to a standard score scale with a mean 
of r ;Q and a S.D. of 10 within each institutional sample.) Good communality 
estimates for the 84 variables, 'racial for diagonal factoring, were obtained 
from a s jarate factor analysis (Davis, 1964b) where eight iterations brought 
the maximum residual communality /aiue down to .0028. 

The last of the 80 rating- scale items related spuci fically to the 
question of student desirability by a$kin to for a rating on ‘‘The kind of stu- 
dent this institution should (or should not) admit." Using vhe diagonal 
method of factoring 1 (Thur stone, 19^7, pp- 101-1 10 ) and the communality 

^The writer is indebted to John Hemphill for suggesting this application 



of the diagonal method. 
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estimates obtained from the separate factor analysis, a desirability factor 
was first defined by placing a vector through the desirability item, so that 
loadings of the other variables cn this "factor 11 might bo examined. This 
procedure, of course, askc the question: Of the reliable .nriance attribut- 

able to desirability, what proportion of the variance contributed by the 
other variables (items) may reflect the same quality, and what do these re- 
lationships imply as to the meaning cf desirability in the faculty mind? 

This first factoring by the diagonal method was continued by placing a second 
vector through the residual variance in GPA, thus asking the question: after 

the variance attributable to desirability has been removed, what is left that 
may be related to academic performance? Finally, residual commonalities were 
computed to determine what variance might be left in each variable after that 
attributable to desirability and academic performance had been removed. 

In a second diagonal factoring, the first vector was placed through GPA 
and the second vector through a point defined by the resiaual for desirabil- 
ity. This procedure permits first the removal of variance attributable to 
grades, and then the examination of the conceptual content of desirability 
separate and apart from a .ademic performance . This second diagonal factoring 
was continued by placing a third vector through the residual for SAT-V. This 
procedure places GPA, desirability apart from grades, and SAT-V orthogonal to 
one another, and should reveal some specification of the variance remaining 
ir o after that portion related to grades and to desirability has been con- 
trolled. Residual communal ity values were again computed to show reliable 
variance remaining that was not related to the firs: three factors. 

Finally, it was felt that a useful by-product cf these date and methods 
might result by placing the first vector through SAT-V, a second vector 
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through the GPA residual, and a third through the remaining residual for 
desirability. This procedure ask s, first, fcr the relationship of the 
various items to the reliable variance in SAT; second, for relationship of 
items to grades after variance attributable to SAT bar- toon removed; and, 
then, the variance attributable to desirability after that attributable to 
both SAT and grades has been removed. The second vector defines, in effect, 
the nonpredictable (from SAT) portion of the reliable variance in academic 
performance for examination against the various traits named in the rating 
scale items, and thus may provide some insight into factors instructors 
associate with academic performance that are not reflected by SAT. 

Results and DircussSon 

Table 3 shows a portion of the 84 x 84 correlation matrix, and the cor- 
relations between these variables and two others generated by assigning each 
case the mean SAT-V and SAT -M scores for the institutional group represented. 
Not all variables in the original matrix are shown because uf space limita- 
tions; those selected for illustrative purposes are the control variables 
and those 1 6 items from the rating scales with the highest loading on each 
of the factors best defined by rating -scale items in the equimax rotation 
(Davis, 1964b) involving the same population. 

In general, the rating-scale items tend to have moderate positive rela- 
tionships with one another, (it should be remembered that a selection of 
items which in each case best define a separate factor would tend to have 
lover intercoi relations with one an -ther than with other items; therefore, 
th-_ i tem intercorrelations shown tend to represent the lower limits ^f the 
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range.) Some halo is surely operant in the ratings. lLwever, 
interest are the relationships of the rating-scaU items to the control 
variables and to the desirability criterion item. 

The absence of relationship between the SAT means and all other non-SVT 
variables, including HSR and GPA, v r ould suggest that there is no tendency for 
faculty at institution ;> with high S:VT means to rate students higher on the 
rating scales than do faculty at institutions with lower SAT means. This is, 
■; ' course, to be expectec . However, wnen the SAT scores of the student rated 
(rather than of his institutional group) a-e considered, the relationships 
with ratings on such traits as intellectual interest, originality, and intel- 
lectual quickness are positive and signify mt beyond the .01 level of confi- 
dence (the same holds between re tings of these traits and HSR or GPA). 
Although the eight institutional sub samples in each case have HSR and GPA 
means of 50 by definition from normalizing, and although the institutions are 
each relatively homogeneous on SAT from selectivity factors (though variable 
from institution to institution), the relationships within the total sample 
of SAT-Y and SAT-M to GPA (.36 and .22 respectively) are reasonably high. 

The relationship between HSR and GPA (r - .bl) is a is: reasonable. It would 
seem safe to assume that for the institutions represented SAT and HSR are 
operating as expected with regard to prediction of GPA. 

Desirability, the crucial variable for this study, is probably most 
notable for the absence of significant relationship with SAT. Instrument 
factors could account for the generally moderate relationships with ouher 
rating-scale items, although the relationship of desirability to GPA is also 
moderate (r = .31). 
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A better answer to the question of the meaning of desirability in the 
faculty mind may be provided by the factor-analytic approach. Table 4 pre- 
sents the communal ities, the loadings on a first factor defined by vector 
through desirability, the loadings on a second orthogonal factor defined by 
vector through the residual for GPA, and the residual communalities • (items 
are grouped in the clusters formed by the separate equimax rotation.) 

In general, highest loadings on desirability appear for items labeled 
Intellectual Ability, Intellectual Values, Motivation, and Creativity, 
although loadings in many other areas are high. Considering instrument 
factors, it is probably of greater interest here tc note those areas where 
loadings are low: Conformity, Extraversion, Popularity, Anxiety, ana Status- 

Centeredness are traits that faculty do not relate to desirability . The 
loadings of SAT-V and SAT-M of .0? and .08, as well as the low .22 for HSR, 
indicate that these variables also have little to do with desirability, al- 
though the moderate loading of *39 for GPA indicates that grade a:hievement 
in itself is associated with desirability . Halo or instrument factors do, 
of course, inflate the rating-scale item loadings; but, in general, these 
data inuicate that faculty associate desirability with their impression, how- 
ever acquired, of the student’s intellectual ability, motivation, values, and 
achievement; that SAT does not contribute to this impression; and that per- 
sonality traits beyond general likability which are not stated with intel- 
lectual implications (e.g., exti avers 'on, anxiety) are not aspects of 
desirability. 

The second factor, which is that part of GPA that is unrelated to desir- 
ability, acquires an interesting pattern of loadings. The traditional 
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preadmissions indices load nicely here (although substantial residual com- 
munality remains for SAT-M after the variance attributable to desirability 
and GPA has been removed). The rating-scale item leadings reach in no in- 
stance the size of tnose for SAT and HSR; part of this may be due to an 
instrument vs. neninstrument situation, or part may be due to the familiarity 
of the raters with performance and not SAT, a reasonable condition once 
grade -achievement patterns have been established. Yet, there would seem to 
be clear evidence that SAT and HSR are related to academic performance after 
the desirability variance has been removed, and that faculty have some capa- 
bility to recognize an ability-achievement trait that is separate and apart 
from desirability, for among the rating-scale item cluster? only those 
labeled Intellectual Ability produce consistently positive (though low) load- 
ings. There is some evidence in these patterns that, although desirability 
is in part academic performance, there is further variance in academic per- 
formance related to (recognized) ability which is not a part of desirability. 

Two other aspects of the data presented in Table ^ deserve comment. 

First is the relatively consistent negative loadings on the GPA factor of the 
rating-scale items other than those concerned with intellectual ability. 

These are low, although in three clusters (Likableness, Altruism, and Statu s- 
Centeredness) there are two or more items with loadings above -.20. Although 
the evidence is not substantial, there is nevertheless some indication that 
faculty associate achievement apart from desirability with difficulty in 
liking the student, with his low respect for c hers, or with his concern with 
personal status. 

The other aspect of these data relates to these areas where reliable 
variance remains after that associated with desirability and achievement has 
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been removed. There are substantial re'idual values in the variables ir the 
clusters labeled Conformity, Extravers ion. Altruism, and Anxiety, and moder- 
ate resiuuals in Dependability, Ethicality, Likableness, Maturity, Popular- 
ity, and Status-Centeredness . Faculty can d’scern differences among students 
in these areas that they do not associate with desirability or academic 
performance . 

Table 5 presents data that are more directly concerned with the basic 
question of this series of studies. Here, the variance in ratings due to 
academic achievement is first removed, and desirability separate and apart 
from achievement may be defined in terms of items that load on the second 
vector placed through the residual on Item SO, the desirability variable. 

For purposes of discussion, three kinds of patterns may be singled out; 
these are clusters of rating -scale items that have zero or low loadings cn 
achievement but high loadings on desirability, those wil h high loadings on 
both, and those with low loadings on both. In the first group fall the items 
under Ethicality, Likableness, Open-Mindedness, Altruism, Maturity, and Self- 
Insight; in the second category fall the items under Intellectual Ability, 
Intellectual Values, and possibly Dependability, Motivation, and Self- 
Crifficiency/Cre y^vity. This would indicate that, with ability- achievement 
aside, faculty value the student who is likable and cooperative, open-minded 
and flexible, mature and respectful of human dignity, and who has good self- 
under standing end clear personal goals. Although Intellectual Ability and 
Intellectual Values are a’elated substantially to grade achievement, there is 
as much or more reliable variance in these variables that explains desirabil- 
ity apart from grades, (it should be noted that the single item with the 
highest loading on desirability is ‘’interested in ideas.") 
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Those items leading on neither achievement nor dor! rah: iity ir. elude 
those under Conformity, Kxl ravers! on, Anxiety/ end CtaV.rr-Cenlerodness (and, 
to some extent, Popularity). As previously noted, faculty associate these 
Labels more directly with other differences arr/ng student:: "pa n with achieve - 
me n t or de s i r ah i i it y . 

A1 th- ugh whatever faculty perceive as intellectual at \ lit;/ is related 
te desirability, it is of particular interest that actual SAT scores (paicic- 
ularly PAT-V) and HSR have negative relationships to desirability apart from 
achievement. Once achievement is accounted for, the low- standing students 
on t..e preadmissions indices are more likely to be viewed, as desirable than 
are the high-standing students, although the coefficient. - :, are lev. Several 
factors could account for th.s, First, as most of the sc}*:.:r- in the sample 
are institutions exercising considerable care and emphasiu on selective 
admissions, it may be that those applicants with lev SAT scores who win 
admission do, in actuality, have other significant compensating features 
discernible in admissions credentials and in iai r’ behavior. Second, it may 
be that this is a reflection of a faculty /alue for appearance :f achievement 
beyi'nd the level of toe student's intellectual p^:rs. The ratings were made 
after the fact; it may be that positive valuer are attributed to students wbr 
appear to do better than expected, or negative values to those of high abil- 
ity who do poorly* Third, these findings may he related t.o the particular 
type of institution studied where, with plenty of high-ability applicants to 
choose from, the traditional admissions criteria have lost some of their ap- 
peal to faculty: being "good" on SAT is simpiv not distinctive. Whatever 

the cause, this matter deserves further careful sandy for verification nr.d 
track-down purposes; for the implication i r that although SAT dees the usual 
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Job of prediction of performance there in remni ning variance that is anti- 
thetical to desirability. 

The third vector in the analysis shown in Table : ' c place! through SAT-V 
for examination of the meaning in the fan ty mini Df scholastic ability 
separate and apart from desirability arid achievement. This would seem to be 
clearly a test factor for such placement of vector also absorbs the remaining 
variance in SAT-M. 

Leadings of rating -scale items here are generally lev, although the 
highest are related to Intellectual Ability, Intel] ectral Values, and Cre- 
ativity. Apparently, there are components of ability, creativity, and in- 
tellectual orientation that are recognized as such but which are employed in 
ways discrepant with achievement or other faculty values. 

Residual communal ity values in Table 5 expose other reliable sources of 
variance beyond achievement, desirability, and ability. This is most appar- 
ent in the items under Conformity, Ext rave ‘sicn. Maturity, Altruism, Popular- 
ity, Anxiety, and Status -Center edness, although alttuicnj maturity, anxiety, 
and status-centeredness make some contribution to desirability. Taking all 
data presented thus far, it would seem safe t'. r ay that particularly in ex- 
traversion vs. introversion, conformity vs. nonccrrf .rmity, and popularity 
with peers, differences among students are perceived, but arc net related in 
the faculty mind with achievement or desirability- 

The third diagonal analysis is presented in Table 6 here, the iirst 
two vectors have been placed through SAT-V and GPA, and the third through 
desirability. Lev positive loadings on SAT-V cccur, am.ng the ratings, on 
items under Intellectual Ability and Intellectual Values; other rating-scale 
Item loadings on SAT are inconsequential. The variance in OFA, once that 

o 
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attributable to SAT-V is removed, appears in faculty eyes to be a matter of 
their perception of the student's Intellectual Ability, Dependability, Intel- 
lectual Values, Motivation, and Self-Suff ic'cncy/Creativity . This would, of 
course, be more significant had these faculty ratings somehow been based on 
teaching contact before the students had established grade achievement levels 
rather than after the students' grade performance levels had become available 
However, each of these areas produce higher loadings in general on desirabil- 
ity as the third factor than on GPA apart from SAT. 

The loadings on the third factor, desirability separate and apart from 
SAT-Y and GPA, fall about as would be predicted from the previous factorings. 
Since SAT-V is positively related to grades, but negatively related to desir- 
ability apart from grades, the effect is to raise slightly across the board 
the loadings of rating -sc ale items on desirability apart from grades and SAT 
ever those in Table 5 (ns the item loadings on GPA have been lowered in com- 
parison with those in Table r j ) . 



Limitations 

Several important limitations of this study should be noted. First, the 
analysis of the rating-scale data involves r 'nr le items, with resultant limi- 
tations of reliability; this would seen parti oularly crucial in the case of 
the desirability criterion. 

Second, the study employs ratings of traits as faculty would describe 
them rather than carefully designed behavioral observation techniques. The 
real meaning of the opinionable labels can indeed be questioned: Is "con- 

formity" a matter of dress and grooming, or intellectual style? Is open- 
mindedness ability to receive and adapt to new stimuli, or a rigorous 

o 
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adherence to one (say, the faculty) point of view? Another aspect of this 
difficulty has to do vith the possibility that the apparent interrelation- 
ships among traits really define word meanings rather than yield any real 
insight into constructs associated with desirability. In this respect, for 
example, one might argue that "likableness" is a synonym rather than a con- 
comitant of desirability. The implication of these possibilities is that 
further exploration of the behavioral events associated with the opinionable 
or judgmental labels involved is necessary, even prerequisite to the more 
crucial but obvious ethical question of selecticn on personal characteristics 
bases . 

Third, there are limitations that stem from the nature and restrictions 
of the sample. The most obvious has to do vith the limited range of insti- 
tutions, students, and faculty which could affect both the material for Judg- 
ment as well as the value systems applied. The Vassar studies (see Browi . 
1962, p. 5^l) suggest areas not coming to the surface in this study (e.g., 
"growth during college," "specific skills"). Certainly it is reasonable to 
assume that for other levels of students, or for schools of strong vocational 
or pragmatic bent, other areas or structures of concern might appear. 

Fourth, there is evidence that faculty have limited personal knowledge 
of, or individual contact vith, students* The large number of "unknown" 
responses, the proportions :f faculty stating inability to rate, or, for that 
matter, the absence of some kinds of qualities (e.g., traits reflecting 
specific growth over time) indicate that, on the whole, faculty contact with 
students r.ay be relatively casual for the purposes of this study. The typi- 
cal college teaching situation ray not permit much knowledge of students 
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except in unusual individual cases where e .single student is highly visible 
for some reason, or where a faculty member goes beyond the dictates of the 
classroom. 

Nevertheless- accepting these limitations as reason fo*’ caution or for 
restricting generalizations that might otherwise be drawn, there is clear 
evidence that although faculty define desirability primarily in terms of 
academic interest, ability, and performance, there are elements of desirabil- 
ity separate and apart from grade achievement, and that SAT, at tie very 
least and for the institutions studied, is not positively related to desira- 
bility beyond its contribution tc prediction of grades. 

Summary 

An 80-item rating scale, drawn from language faculty use in describing 
students, was completed by U07 faculty for 39S students (yielding 6'J/6 sets of 
ratings) in eight institutions* The items (including a criterion item ex- 
pressing general desirability), together with SAT scores, high school rank, 
and freshman grade -point average, were correlated and factored by the diag- 
onal method to permit analysis of the reliable variance in grades, desirabil- 
ity, and desirability apart from grades. 

Variance in desirability beyond that attributable to level of academic 
performance was found. The rating-scale items related to desirability apart 
from grades deal with Likableness, Ethicality, Opeil-Mindedness, Altruism, 
Maturity, and Self-Insight. 

Desirability is also a matter of faculty-perceived intellectual ability 
(including creativity) and values; although theje are related to academic 
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performance there is further substantial variance that is part of the formu- 
lation of the desirable student. The SAT, however, contributes negatively 
(if at all) to desirability apart from grades. 

The fact that ratings involved opinionable labels to a greater extent 
than specific behavioral events was noted, and it was concluded that further 
study should incorporate student behavior from which faculty form their opin- 
ions or conclusions rather than from labels alone. Such would be a next step 
in elaborating, Justifying, and measuring the underlying traits in working 
toward their v.lidation and ultimate employment as working criteria. 
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